I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 
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We All Like Sheep.” 
The verses that follow are passing current, and they are 
amusing enough to reproduce : 


“ We all like sheep,” the tenors shrill 
Begin, and then the church is still, 
While back and forth across the aisle 
Is seen to pass the “catching” smile. 


“ We all like sheep,” the altos moan, 
In low and rich and mellow tone, 
While broader grows the merry grin, 
And nose gets further off from chin. 


“We all like sheep,” the sopranos sing, 
Till all the echoes wake and ring; 
The young folks titter, and the rest 
Suppress the laugh in bursting chest. 


We all like sheep,” the bassos growl, 
The titter grows into a howl, 
And e’en the deacon’s face is graced 
With wonder at the singers’ taste. 


“ We all like sheep,” runs the refrain, 
And then, to make the meaning plain, 
The singers all together say : 
“ Weall, like sheep, have gone astray.” 
—Golden Days. 


A Tale of the Sea. 
{From London Band of Mercy.] 


When you are all so busy down there on the 
beach in lovely summer-time, do you ever stop to 
pare what it all looks like when winter comes ? 

en that shining sea will rise up in great angry 
billows, and come roaring and dashing among the 
tocks, when the white sea birds have all gone 
home to bed in a fright, and left the desolate 
coast all alone, in the gathering storm and black- 
ness of night — and not quite alone either. for 
though it would be too dark for you to see him, 
there is always a man walking up and down, to 
and fro, along the coast every few miles, and 
there are so many of them that their beat stretches 
tight round England, and forms a complete belt 
of watchers. You have often seen these men, I 

y — they are called the ‘‘ coastguard ” — and 
probably in summer you have had many a peep 
through the glasses they carry under their arms. 
ese men are all picked sailors, all good men and 
true, who, having buffeted the waves out at sea for 
many a year, are rewarded by a ‘‘ spell ashore” 


in snug little white houses with a flag-staff, called 
the ‘* coastguard station.” 

My story begins with one night when there was 
a storm at sea. The waves ran “ mountains 
high,” and the wind came roaring ashore with 
such force that it nearly blew a coast-guardsman 
off his feet, as he stood on the ‘* lookout” on 
Sandgate beach. What a dirty night it was! and 
how the spray did sting. Woe betide the gallant 
ships sailing too near the Goodwin Sands round 
the other side of the cliffs, for the wind was blow- 
ing right in shore! No need to talk of Goodwin 
Sands, for here were a ship's lights coming peril- 
ously near hisown beach. The sailor took another 
look through his night-giass, and shook his head. 
Something was wrong about that ship’s lights! 
Yes, for sure she was out of her track! 

It was time for him to be stirring, and :all up 
the men at the station. From the canvas bag at 
his side he takes his ‘* blue light”; in a moment 
more it is ignited, and all is astir at the sta- 
tion. Soon lights wave along the shore from 
hurrying lanterns, and congregate round the life- 
boat house. You have often seen one, I daresay, 
with the boat lying quietly inside, and the inscrip- 
tion over the door, ‘* Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions”; indeed, for all I know, you may be 
members of the Royal National Lifeboat Society. 

All is now animation; quick calls and cheery 
answers from the lifeboat’s crew fast assembling. 
Boom !—comes the first solemn gun from the ship. 
Ah! they are alive to their danger now on board ; 
indeed, the ship is drifting fast on to the beach, 
and in this sea will soon go to pieces. There! — 
the lifeboat is afloat! How quick they have been! 
God speed her! Now she approaches the ship; 
now she is alongside. Hurrah! 

But see !—the ship is aground; the waves dash 
over her; she rolls from side to side; her hold is 


full of casks which batter her poor sides. Still, 
there isthe lifeboat! Oh! what asea! Crash! — 


those were the oars. Bang! — that’s the lurching 
ship. Another crash — that’s the lifeboat. She is 
disabled, oarless, useless! She must make for 
Folkestone Harbor, and leave the poor wreck to her 
fate in the storm. Alas! is there no help? 

Must those fifty terror-stricken sailors, a stew- 
ardess, and six passengers, all perish in sight of 
land, on that very beach where the little children 
play so merrily in the summer-time? No; all 
hope is not gone, for away along the beach is 
another little house, and in it stands a large cart 
ready filled with ropes and a queer kind of gear, 
and horses harnessed ready to hand. With the 


lifeboat’s danger, a cry has gone out for ‘‘ The 
Rocket!” Swift feet run, some for the horses, 
others for the wagon, and down come our friends 
the coast-guardsmen. Crack goes the whip, for- 
ward dash the horses, and away goes the crowd to 
the scene of action. Very soon all is in readiness ; 
then the tube is pointed; the captain stands in his 
place ; asharp word of command; alighted match, 
and whish-h!—the solemn red light flies from 
the tube; up, up, with its long line attached, like 
u great fiery serpent curling away into the 
night. Dead silence! ‘ Failed,” says the captain. 
Whish-h!—up goes another; this time it must 
have struck the wreck. A faint cheer comes over 
the water, and the line commences to tighten. 
This is the signal for the rocket crew to fasten the 
necesary life-saving apparatus to it, and soon 
they feel it being hauled on board. Next, a lan- 
tern waved from the ship signals that the rope 
is fast, and willing hands on shore begin to haul 
away at the hawser. Another light from the ship ; 
this time it tells that the first of the crew has start- 
ed on his perilous journey inthe ‘breeches buoy,” 
and is being dragged along the rope; and soon, 
from out the darkness, the pioneer of the fifty-six 
shipwrecked souls is landed from the wreck of the 
good ship Plassy. 


+or 


Domestic Afjliction. 


A girl in one of the public schools applied to 
her teacher for leave to be absent half a day, on 
the plea that there was company at her house. 
The teacher referred to the printed list of reasons 
that the school committee think to justify absence, 
and asked if the case came under any of them. 

She replied, with true wit, that it might come 
under the head of ‘‘ domestic affliction.” — 


4@> 
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‘*Good gracious!” exclaimed the hen, when 
she found a porcelain egg in her nest, ‘I shall be 
a brick-layer next.” 


+or - 
Kissing a Second Cousin. 


In a paper sent us we find this: «John Dona- 
hue, of Providence, was lately tried in a court of 
that city for attempting to kiss his second cousin, 
Mary Gorman. The court found John guilty, and 
fined him $1 and costs, the fact of his being a 
second cousin not being deemed sufficient justifiea- 
tion. If the parties had been first cousins, the 


decision might have been different.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


They Didn't Think. 
BY PHQ@BE CARY. 


Once a trap was baited 
With a piece of cheese ; 
It tickled so a little mouse 
It almost made him sneeze. 
An old rat said, “ There’s danger— 
Be carefal where you go!” 
** Nonsense!” said the other, 
**T don’t think you know!” 
So he walked in boldly ; 
Nobody in sight, 
First he took a nibble, 
Then he took a bite. 
Close the trap together 
Snapped as quick as wink, 
Catching mousey fast there, 
*Cause he did n’t think. 


Once a little turkey, 
Fond of her own way, 
Would n’t ask the old ones 
Where to go or stay. 
She said: “1’m not a baby; 
Here I am half grown; 
Surely I am big enough 
To run around alone!” 
Off she went; but somebody, 
Hiding, saw her pass ; 
Soon, like snow, her feathers 
Covered all the grass ; 
So she made a supper 
For a sly young mink, 
*Cause she was so headstrong 
That she would n’t think. 


Once there was a robin 
Lived outside the door, 
Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the floor. 
*‘ No, no,” said the mother, 
** You must stay with me; 
Little birds are safest 
Sitting in a tree.” 
**T don’t care!” said robin, 
And gave his tail a fling ; 
“1 don’t think the old folks 
Know quite everything!” 
Down he flew, and kitty seized him 
Before he ’d time to think ; 
“Oh!” he cried, “I’m sorry, 
But I didn’t think!” 


Now, my little children, 
You who read this song, 
Don’t you see what trouble 
Comes from thinking wrong ? 
Can’t you take a warning 
From their dreadful fate, 
Who began their thinking 
When it was too late ? 
Don’t think there ’s always safety, 
Don’t suppose you know more 
Than anybody knows 
Who has gone before. 
But, when you ’re warned of ruin, 
Pause upon the brink, 
And don’t go under headlong 
‘Cause you did n’t think. 
The Larks of Scotland. 

It is said the larks of Scotland are the sweetest 
singing birds of earth. No piece of mechanism 
that man has ever made has the soft, sweet, glori- 
ous music in it that the lark’s throat has. When 


the farmers of Scotland walk out early in the 
morning they flush the larks from the grass, and 
as they rise they sing, and as they sing they circle, 
and higher and higher they go, circling as they 
sing, until at last the notes of their voices die out 


in th 


1e sweetest strains that earth ever listened to. 


Gray and Green Parrots. 


A gray parrot with a red tail stood on the top of 
his cage in a New York bird-store, and loudly ex- 
pressed a desire for crackers, while the bird fan- 
cier pointed to him and talked to the customer. 

‘«That’s the bird for you, sir,” he said. ‘* He 
knows as much as an ordinary child already, and 
he is only a year old. Why, he can say anything 
that he hears, and can bark like a dog in addi- 
tion.” 

** Dog,” repeated the parrot, gravely. 
wow, wow.” 

‘*He’s an African parrot,” the bird fancier con- 
tinued,—‘*‘ as intelligent as any I ever saw.” 

A green parrot with a yellow head caught the 
eye of the customer; and he said he liked its ap- 
pearance better than that of the gray parrot, and 
he bought it. 

‘“*He made a mistake,” said the bird fancier, 
after the customer had gone. ‘* But I always find 
it more profitable to let people have their own 
way. Now, there is no comparison between these 
two birds. The green parrot can’t hold a candle 
to the gray. I?ll guarantee that the gray parrot 
will learn anything. I don’t care what itis. He 
picks up anything that he hears, and remembers 
it, too.” 

A little girl interrupted the bird fancier by ask- 
ing for ten cents’ worth of bird-seed. 

‘Give it to her quick !” remarked the gray par- 
rot. Then he looked severely at the little girl 
and said, ‘‘ Mary Ann, I’ll tell your ma.” 

‘African parrots,” the bird fancier continued, 
after the girl had gone out, ‘‘ are the cleverest of 
all the parrots, and there are close to four hundred 
varieties of them. Their memory is something 
wonderful, and I don’t believe that they ever for- 
get a sentence once learned. They can pronounce 
the hardest words, not only in the English lan- 
guage, but in other languages. 

‘‘An African parrot learns very quickly, too; 
and, if you devote a little time to him every day, 
you would be surprised to see how quickly he 
would get along. Some of them are very amus- 
ing at times. JI remember having sold a splendid 
bird to an old lady, who had several daughters 
who were not very early risers, and gave the good 
old lady a great deal of trouble on that account. 
About seven o’clock every morning, she used to 
go to the foot of the stairway and call: 

«** Maria! Louisa! Carrie! get up!’ 

‘The girls did not mind it very much, and used 
to sleep on until nine and ten o’clock. Well, after 
the old lady bought the parrot, she hung its cage 
in the hallway, and, as the parrot was very tame, 
the cage-door was left open. The girls said that 
it was a ‘dear bird,’ and were very much pleased 
with it, indeed. They fed it apples, and every- 
thing else they had handy, and when they went to 
bed they confided to each other that the new par- 
rot was indeed a pet. 

“*At seven o'clock the next morning, the old 
lady went to the foot of the stairs, and called the 
girls as usual. The gray parrot, which had 
watched her with interest, and listened attentively 
to all she had to say, thought he would try his 
hand at calling the girls after the old lady had 
gone back to the dining-room. So, imitating her 
voice, he called: 

‘«*Maria! Louisa! Carrie! get up!’ 

‘‘As they didn’t, he thought they might not 
have heard him, so he kept on calling until the 
girls came down stairs. After that he called them 
every morning, and they could n’t sleep a wink 
after seven o'clock; and the old lady was as 
pleased as she could be.” 


Bow, 


” 


—Golden Days. 


or 


Poisoning. 


The recent cases of poisoning from the heads 
and breasts of birds, which are used to adorn 
ladies’ bonnets, call attention to the danger of 
handling these treacherous ornaments carelessly. 
Arsenic is almost universally used in preparing 
them for use, and caution is never misapplied 
where this deadly drug is concerned. 


The New York Fire-Engine Horse. 


The firemen who train the horses for the depart- 


ment, says the New York Times, have abundant * 


opportunities for a confirmation of the theory that 
horses reason from cause to effect. “Of one horse 
in particular, which is now in active service, many 
anecdotes are current, as showing his great intelli- 
gence and ability to master questions for himself. 
The following story was told by one of the assist- 
ant engineers at the fire on Broadway on Saturday 
night: 

‘+ Jim,” he said, pointing to a powerful black 
horse, who was pawing and snorting in time with 
the puffs of the engine, ‘‘ was a difficult horse to 
train. He was slow at learning to leave the stall 
and make a rush for the pole as soon as the gon 
sounded. We tried him in various ways, an 
finally made him one of the quickest horses in the 
service by simply feeding him an apple as soon as 
he had taken his place at the pole. This plan 
worked admirably, but the department didn't 
supply unlimited apples, so when we thought him 
fully trained, the customary apple was omitted. 
What did Jim do then but quietly remain in his 
stall when the alarm rang out. The apple busi- 
ness was resorted to again, and he was as 
spry as before. Then again the apple was dis- 
pensed with, and Jim did not budge, but looked 
at the men calmly, and if a horse can wink I think 
one could see the merry twinkle in his eye and 
imagine him saying: ‘ No apple, no move.’ 

‘* He is too strong and too valuable to lose, so 
the foreman rigged up an automatic whip, which 
was released at the first tap of the gong and came 
down with a sharp thwack across Jim’s quarters. 
For two or three days this answered every expec- 
tation, but it was then noticed that when Jim 
backed into the stall he furtively looked behind 
him, and after a cogitation with himself he 
squeezed his body close up to the side of the stall 
so that the lash came harmlessly down by his side. 
This was not only once, but every time he was put 
in his stall, and it was clear that he had beaten the 
men. Well, then another plan was adopted. The 
whip or lash was strung along the side of the 
stall, and when the gong sounded out it sprang, 
hitting Jim a smart clip in the side. This brought 
him out on a run for two or three days, when 
again he got the best of us. When he was backed 
in he would just plant his body firmly against the 
side of the stall, and the gong might sound for a 
week and the lash never touch him, as he held 
it tight against the boards. We then tried a third 
and last plan of having half-a-dozen lashes work- 
ing from the gong, so that however he may place 
himself some of them are sure to hit him. This 
has succeeded so far, but Jim has evidently been 
thinking out a plan to get the best of this, and I 
am not sure he will not succeed.” 

During the narative Jim stood quietly, as if 
listening, and when the engineer, walking by him, 
gave him a friendly pat, he neighed out a whinny 
of satisfaction, acting as if he had understood 
every word. 

Bruno’s Muzzle. 


‘‘Lew™ Bennett's huge, good-natured, and in- 
telligent Newfoundland, Bruno, says the Ithaca 
(N. Y.) Journal, was recently muzzled by his 
master, in compliance with the village ordinance. 
The muzzle used was a leather one made at a 
neighboring harness shop. Soon after the muzzle 
was attached to the dog’s nose, which was done at 
the harness shop, the dog took a ‘bee line” for 
home. After being absent for a short time, Bruno 
again appeared at the shop, with the muzzle, 
which he had in some manner detached, and, going 
up to the workman who had manufactured the ar- 
ticle, he laid it down at his feet and walked slowly 
away, with an air of mingled scorn and injured 
innocence, which plainly said, ‘I have no use for 
such a thing as that.” 

The next night the muzzle was again placed 
upon him, and soon afterward it was found, but 
Bruno up to the present date has been missing. 


\\ 
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Our Dumb Animals. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
dent, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


tor 


Band of Mercy Pledge. 


“ Twill Try to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. 


tor 


M.S. P. C. A. 


on our badges mean, ‘‘ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 


Band of Mercy Information. 


We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c., &c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, our monthly paper, OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, &c. Also a leaflet of ‘“ Band of Mercy” hymns 
and songs. To every American teacher who forms an 
American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we send all 
the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is simply signing our pledge: ‘I will try 
to be kind to all harmi/ess living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can 
form a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we 
offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, hymn and song 
leaflet, cards of membership, and a membership book for 
each Band, the prices are for badges, gold or silver im- 
itation, eight cents; ribbon, four cents; hymn and song 
leaflet, fifty cents a hundred; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, six cents. The ‘Ten Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents for 
the whole ten bound together in one pamphlet, full of 
anecdote as well as instruction. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, 
kind act, to make the world happier and better, is ear- 
nestly invited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. 
Angell, Esq., President, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and receive full information 
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An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy hymn and repeat the Pledge 
together. [See Melodies]. 

2—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

3—Readings, Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 

—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 


6—Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 
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Orders for the enlarged collection of Melodies in book 
form can now be filled forthwith at two cents each. 


American Teachers’ Bands of Mercy. 


558. Wood, West Virginia. 
5052. P&S., S.C. Cavendish. 
559. St. Louis, Michigan. 
5053. P. & S., Zada Lee. 
560. Princeton, Ill. 
5054. Little Helpers’ Band. 
P.&8S., Carrie E. Hodgman. 
561. Grenada, Miss. 
5055. Pearl Rivers Band. 
P.& S., Lulu Poitevant. 
562. Menardville, Texas. 
5056. P.& S., J. W. Hunter. 
563. Sycamore, Ill. 
5057. Silver Star Band. 
P.&S., Vernon A. Allen. 
564. Norwich, Conn. 
5059. Excelsior Band. 
P&S., Carrie E. Rogers. 
565. Pembina, Dakota. 
5060. P.& S., P. Ahearn. 
566. Wadsworth, Ohio. 
5063. The Little Gleaners’ Band. 
P., Willie Lemon. 
S., Jennie Shane. 
567. East Hanover, Pa. 
5064. P.& S., Ira E. Albert. 
568. Freeburg, Pa. 
5065. P., Dora Schaffer. 
S., Ida J. Moyer. 
569. North East, Pa. 
5066. Keystone Band. 
P., Belle M. Munger. 
S., Edna B. Wilcox. 
570. Dalton, Mass. 
5067. Cransville Band. 
P., Johannah Woodlock. 
S., David W. Barnard. 
571. St. Albans, Vt. 
5068. Lake Champlain Band. 
P.&S., Bessie K. Comstock. 
572. Haydenville, Mass. 
5069. Pansy Band. 
P.&8S., Mary L. Rice. 
578. Farwell, Mich. 
5070. Little Learners’ Band. 
P., Vina Graham. 
S., Jennie Coon. 
T., Lina M. Wentworth. 
574. Farwell, Mich. 
5071. Water Lily Band. 
P., Sammie Davison. 
S., May Sexton. 
T., Alice H. Day. 
575. Shortsville, N. Y. 
5072. Our Little One’s Band. 
P., Ruth Harlow. 
S., Bertha Klinck. 
T., Edith Weller. 
576. Greene, Iowa. 
5073. East Side Band. 
P., Maud Landes. 
S., Charles Kent. 
T., Nellie Miller. 
577. Durant, Ohio. 
5074. Young Hopeful’s Band. 
P.&S. Carrie Maurer. 
578. Hancock, Mich. 
5075. Greatheart’s Band. 
P., Mary J. Fisher. 
S., Jerry O'Neill. 
J. G. Johnston. 
579. Washington, Pa. 
5076. Little Workers’ Band. 
P.& S., Mattie Wiley. 
580. Fredericksburg, Neb. 
5077. P.& S., J. H. Robb. 
581. Church Hill, Pa. 
5078. Rockhill Band. 
P.&S., John G. Dettiveiler. 


OTHER BANDS. 


5058. Warnersville, Mass. 

Union Band. 

P., Mrs. P. H. Bullock. 
5061. Keene, N. H. 

Union Band. : 

P.&S., Mrs. E. C. Thayer. 
5062. Baton Rouge, La. 

Mocking Bird Band. 

P.&S., Miss E. Beeken. 
5079. Stratford, Conn. 

P.&S., Mrs. E. B. Benjamin. 


Animals are agreeable friends. 
questions and pass no criticisms. 


They ask no 


Lizzy of La Bourget. 
BY H. H. 


I tell you the tale as ’t was told to me; 
*T is a tale that I dearly love to tell,— 
The tale of Lizzy of La Bourget, 
Of faithful Lizzy who ran so well. 


This Lizzy of La Bourget was a mare; 

She was all snow-white except two black feet ; 
Her sire was an Arab steed, coal-black ; 

Her dam was a wild Cossack pony fleet. 


Her Arab blood made her tireless and strong; 
Her Cossack blood made her loving and true: 
Oh! Lizzy of La Bourget could love 
As warmly as human beings do. 


She followed her peasant master to work ; 
Obeyed at a sign or call of her name; 

All day she tugged at his cart or plow, 
And bounding at night she homeward came. 


She was never groomed, but she shone like silk, 
And fattened well on the scanty fare ; 

She played with the children like a dog, 
And the children fed her with her share. 


When the war broke out, and her master went 
To fight with the French, good Lizzy went too, 
And many a battle, night and day, 
She carried him bravely, safely through. 


But at last there came a turn in the tide, 
For Lizzy and master disastrous day,— 
The day on which a battle was fought, 
A bloody battle for La Bourget. 


The cavalry regiment, horse and man, 
Were caught in an ambush and hemmed in; 
The Frenchmen captured them, every one, 
And held them, a ransom large to win. 


The captors were tipsy: ’t was late at night; 

The foolish men drank because they were glad. 
Alone, by a half-open casement low, 

Sat Lizzy’s master, weary and sad. 


When sudden he heard a sound that he knew ; 
He could not mistake—it was Lizzy’s neigh ; 

She had broken loose, and was seeking him,— 
Oh, brave, good Lizzy of La Bourget. 


The captors were tipsy,—they did not hear 
Their prisoner call “ Lizzy,” in whisper low ; 
They did not notice the joyous neigh ; 
The first they knew, with one ringing blow, 


The casement was burst from its hinges strong ; 
The captive had leaped on his horse’s back, 

And through the darkness he raced, he flew, 
With a hundred bullets on his track. 


No bridle, no spur, but well Lizzy knew 
The life of her master lay in her speed. 

She ran like a whirlwind, and paid to the shots, 
No more than to summer rain-drops, heed. 


No compass, no guide; naught knew the hussar 
Of right, of left, in his perilous way ; 

But safe, sure instinct his Lizzy had; 
She knew the road back to La Bourget. 


A night and most of a day she ran; 
She had no water, she was not fed; 
And when she arrived at La Bourget, 
You well may think, she was almost dead. 


But a shout arose from each man who saw 
Her dash into camp with her gallant stride ; 
And the General himself came out to see 
The horse and master of such a ride. 


The fight had been fierce, and many men won 
Great fame in the heat of that bloody day ; 
But, long after they are forgotten all, 
The world will know Lizzy of La Bourget. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, November, 1885. 


Kindness to Animals in Boston Schools. 

At the October meeting of the Directors of the 
Massachusetts Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, on the 21st, President Angell reported 
that he had commenced his addresses before Bos- 
ton Public Schools by addressing, last week, 
the five of highest grade, giving each one hour. 
He would continue nearly every school-day for the 
next three months, taking one school a day, and 
giving each one hour. The Boston officers of 
the Society dealt with 167 cases of cruelty during 
the month. 

The monthly inspection of fish and grease ped- 
lers’ horses showed 325 —all fit for labor. 72 
horses and other animals have been mercifully 
killed. There are now 5085 Bands of Mercy. 

Mr. Angell addressed, in behalf of animals, an 
audience numbering about 1300, at Manchester, 
N. H., last Sunday evening. 

John Colam, 

We are glad to learnfrom Mr. Colam, Secretary 
of the Royal (English) Society, that the receipts 
of that Society last year were over nineteen thou- 
sand pounds, or, over $95,000. | How we wish we 
could show an income like that. We would cover 
this whole continent with humane literature, and 
send a warm-hearted missionary into every State 
to plead for the protection of our dumb servants, 
friends, and companions. 


Boston Public School Addresses. 

As Mr. Angell’s addresses in the Boston public 
schools are bringing letters from various other cities 
we would say that the Boston School Committee 
not only gave Mr. Angell permission by unani- 
mous vote, without objection, to occupy one hour 
of each public school in the city, but also suspended 
the rules which require such matters to go over 
to a subsequent meeting, and passed the vote at 
We would also say that the Superintendent 
and teachers have done everything in their power 
thus far to facilitate the work. 


once. 


Manchester, New Hampshire. 


On Sunday evening, Oct. 18th, Mr. Angell, on 
invitation of the Manchester Society P. C. A., 
addressed an audience in that city, estimated from 
1300 to 1500. The Mayor, several of the Supreme 
Court Judges, and other prominent gentlemen, 
occupied seats on the platform. Mr. Angell 
was introduced to the audience by Hon. Isaac W. 
Smith, Judge of the Supreme Court, a college 
classmate of Mr. Angell’s. 

In several of the schools the masters arrange to 
have each pupil write out and hand to the teach- 
ers what they can remember of the address or 
lecture. 

Philadelphia. 

We are glad to hear from Mrs. R.C. Willing, of 
Philadelphia, excellent reports of progress of her 
American Humane Union of Bands of Mercy. 


Humane Literature and Boston Schools. 

We wish to say to our friends that we are having 
loud calls from Boston schools and elsewhere for 
humane literature, to be gratuitously distributed. 
Our society spent last year over $600 beyond its 
income, and its President spent much more beyond 
his income, and we are compelled, very unwillingly 
and sorrowfully, to refuse some applications and 
cut down others. Now, will not some good friends 
of animals send us acheck, or smaller sums, to be 
expended in humane literature for distribution in 
our schools and elsewhere? We have already 
applications from several masters — and as we 
progress with our addresses these applications 
will increase. There never was, and never will 
be, a better opportunity to sow good seed. Please 
send inacheck, or smaller sums, and if you so 
intend, say it is for distribution of humane 
literature. 


Rev. Mr. Timmins 
Writes us that he has spoken to about 15,000 in 
Derby, England, and enrolled about 14,000 in Bands 
of Mercy. He has received much aid from the 
Victoria Anti-Vivisection Society. 
Mr. Bergh and the Fish Market. 


Mr. Bergh has been doing good work in New 
York city in calling public attention to the filthy 
water in the basin where live fish are kept to sup- 
ply Fulton market. It seems that one, and some say 
two, city sewers empty into this basin, and the flow 
of the tide through it is almost impeded by long 
piers at each end. 

The fact is, that the whole matter of catching as 
well as keeping fish needs to be overhauled. 

Most of the salt water fish now sold in our mar- 
kets are caught on trawls, or long ropes with hun- 
dreds of hooks and lines tied to them. The fish 
are caught and slowly die, and lie dead in the wa- 
ter hours, and sometimes days, before they are 
taken off the hooks,— or, they are caught in nets, 
and after long struggles to escape die, or come 
out in bad condition, soft and flabby — while hun- 
dreds of thousands of young fish of no value are 
killed. The effects are to make fish more scarce 
every year on our coast. It is said that a fisher- 
man cannot now take a greater weight of soft, 
flabby fish with a trawl and hundreds of hooks, 
than he used to of good fish with a single hook 
and line. We are told that it is not at all uncom- 
mon now for a fisherman to look over a hundred 
fish before he can find one he will take home to 
his own family —and_ yet, fish cost now about 
twice as much as they did some years ago. 

Every fish ought to be taken out of the water as 
soon as caught, and immediately killed by a blow 
with a little club, on the back of the head. The 
hest fishermen in Europe and this country practise 
the killing of fish as soon as taken from the water, 
both because it is merciful to the fish, and merei- 
ful to those that eat the fish,— and where worms 
are used for bait, the humane fisherman will kill 
them, too, instantly, before he starts, by putting 
them in boiling water. 


Mr. Spurgeon says, ** Water is the strongest 
drink ; it drives mills; it is the drink of lions and 
horses ; Sampson never drank anything else. 


American Humane Association. 


We received the following, October 26th, Novem. 
ber O. D. A. being allin type, but we crowd out other 
matter from our editorial page and give it what space we 
can. The programme is excellent, and we hope there will 
be a larger meeting than usual. 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING AT ST. LOUIS, NOVEMBER 
18, 19, 20, 1885. 


First Day, Address of Welcome by the Mayor of St., 
Louis; Response by President John G. Shortall; Appoint- 
ment of Committee on Credentials, succeeding which, on 
the first and remaining days of the convention, will be con- 
sidered the following : 

Reports of Humane Societies : — Giving number of ani- 
mals relieved, offenders prosecuted, children rescued, and 
amount of humane work accomplished. Report of Total 
Humane Work in the United States during the past year; 
number of societies in existence, etc. Humane Education: 
— Of what should it consist, and how can it be best dissem- 
inated. Effects of humane sentiment upon civilization. 
Effect of Bands of Mercy. The power of public schools, 
The pulpit and the Sunday school teacher. Transportation 
of Stock : — What has been accomplished through humane 
effort, and what needs yet to be done. JIow to Care for 
Animals :— What shelter, what feed, and what care is 
necessary for domestic animals, in order to give them com- 
fort and make them of the most service to mankind. 
Humane Methods of Killing : — Presenting most approved 
methods of humanely slaughtering; preserving specimens 
of natural history; most humane methods of killing fish, 
ete. Education of Lower Animals : — How they should be 
taught in order that they may be of greater service. How 
much they may be taught, and the service they may render 
if properly educated. Their natural fidelity and intelli- 
gence. Pecuniary Benefit of Kindness : — Presenting the 
reward that follows kind treatment of the lower animals— 
in their fidelity, devotion and usefulness, and their enhanced 
market value. The Orer-Check Rein : —Its injury to the 
horse’s beauty, the torture that it inflicts, and diseases that 
follow its use. Humane Law Required : — What State has 
the best and most efficient humane law, and how may such 
law be best secured. Prosecution of Offenders : -- What 
constitutes a sufticient aggressive aggravated offense calling 
for prosecution, and what course shall be pursued in pros- 
ecuting. What are the first steps. Results of Ill Treat- 
ment : — Diseases of animals, and vicious and dangerous 
habits that result from abuse and unkindness. Protection 
of Public Game : — The need of game law on our public 
lands, and modifications, if any, required for the better 
protection of game in various sections of the Union. 
Co-operation of the Police: — How policemen may be 
enthused in humane work, and how their co-operation may 
be best enlisted, that they may prosecute offenders and see 
that the humane law is fully enforced. Establishment of Hu- 
mane Societies : — How they may be best organized, and the 
work they should perform in the enforcement of law, 
erecting drinking fountains and performing kindred chari- 
ties. Treatment of Offenders : — How far moral suasion 
can be used to advantage, and when and under what 
circumstances should fine and severe punishment be in- 
flicted. 

The Humane Society at St. Louis guarantees all needed 
accommodations for an agreeable place of meeting, and 
special reduced rates at the hotels for all attending the con- 
vention, while opportunity for local acquaintance anda 
visit to principal places in the city will be given. 

THOS. E. HILL, Secretary. 
JOHN G. SHORTALL, President. 


Glorious News From Ohio. 


We cut the following from the Cincinnati Hu- 
mane Journal: *‘*Our State Society now has forty- 
five branch societies, with an aggregate member- 
ship of twenty-two hundred, and with one hundred 
and fourteen agents. There are also in the State 
fourteen independent societies, with an estimated 
aggregated membership of one thousand, and rep- 
resented by twenty agents. A little over one year 
ago there were but fifteen out of the eighty-eight 
counties of the State in which there were organi- 
zations and agents. Now there are but thirty-five 
counties remaining to be organized. It is the in- 
tention of the State Society to continue the work 
of organization until every county is covered, and 
agents are appointed in every city, township, and 
village.” 

New Hampshire. 


President and State Agent Marvin is doing goed 
work. 

During the past quarter he has attended to 423 
vases, travelled in various ways 997 miles, inspect- 
ed various stock cars, etc., ete. $125 has been 
raised in North Conway for the local society there. 
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Animals. 
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Old Prince. 


How a Congressman Nearly Lost His 


When I was a little girl I lived on a 
farm in Ohio, with my uncle Jo. One 
summer uncle Jo started ‘‘out West,” 
to see his brother in Illinois. The 
prairie State seemed a great way otf 
then, and it seemed as if uncle Jo was 

ing out of the world, when, with 
tears in our eyes, we all bade him, 
««Good-by.” 

In a few days aletter came. Uncle 
Jo had arrived safely at Rock Island, 
and had been out a few miles into the 
country. In his letter he said he did 
not think that we could guess what he 
was going to bring home; but that if 
each of us would guess some object, 
and name it in a letter to him, the one 
who guessed right should have a half- 
interest in it. ‘* It was something very 
choice,” he said, —so choice that he 
would have to bring it home all the 
way in a buggy or on horseback. 

What could it be? Uncle Jo said 
it “grew” in Illinois ; but whether it 
was bird, beast, fish or flower, he 
would give us never a hint. 

Papa guessed it might be a prairie 
wolf, as uncle Jo was always trying 


Election by Thinking that Cows 
had Upper Teeth. 

Representative John J. O'Neill. of 
Missouri, is a veritable son of the soil. 
Among his granger constituents he is 
a granger himself, and what he does 
not know about horses, cattle and 
patch products is not worth knowing. 
During his last campaign, while he 
was out canvassing, he met one of his 
farmer constituents driving a cow. 
He offered to buy the cow. The farm- 
er was not anxious to sell, but said 
he would take $65 for her. ‘ Drive 
her right up to my _ house,” said 
O'Neill; and be there to pay 
you the money.” The farmer, how- 
ever, suddenly regretted that he had 
consented to part with his favorite 
cow, and began to think of some way 
to get out of the trade. All at once a 
bright idea struck him. He said, *‘Let 
me tell you, Mr. O'Neill, I want to be 
honest with you. The cow's gentle 
and a good milker, but there’s one 


OLD PRINCE. 


to capture and tame wild animals. 
Mamma said she thought it was more likely to be 
a prairie dog. Cousin Ellen said it must be some 
one of the prairie-flowers that uncle Joe had 
described as so varied and beautiful. 

Little Jo guessed it was nothing but a bushel of 
corn; for uncle Jo had nearly gone wild over the 
vast fields of corn that he had seen in the West. 
And Maud, the daintiest darling of all, said she 
thought it must be a little prairie-chicken in a cage. 
The letter, with all their guesses in it, was sealed 
up and sent to uncle Jo. and we waited with great 
anxiety for the day of his return. 

In about two weeks the long-looked-for day 
came. Uncle Jo had written to us at different 

laces on the road, and we knew about what time 

e might be seen coming over the hill. Little Jo 
and Maud kept picket-guard on the gate-post, and 
now and then Ellen ran out to see for herself ; while 
mamma and papa, just as anxious as the little ones, 
peered from the west window often as the sun 
began to cast long shadows under the trees in the 
door-yard. 

At last over the brow of the hill came a car- 
riage, and its occupant leaned out and waved a 
white handkerchief. We all knew it was uncle 
Jo. Little Jo and Maud leaped from the gate- 

st, and ran to get into the carriage with him. 

amma and papa and cousin Ellen acted like 
three children as they hurried to the big gate, and 
held it open for him to drive into the yard. 

Who wouldn't be happy with such a weleome ? 
Uncle Jo seemed very happy; and, after the greet- 
ings were over the children began to hunt around 
in the carriage for the wonderful thing he had 
travelled so far in a carriage to bring. But they 
searched in vain, for they only found his lunch- 
basket and valise; and, unable so stand it any 
longer little Jo burst out, with a tearful eye 
and quivering lip :— 

“You told a story, you did; you said you were 
going to bring home’something, and you didn’t do 
it, now!” 

Little Jo hadn't noticed papa and uncle Jo 
standing apart, with the large and beautiful horse 
who was now unharnessed, and freely cropping 
tke grass in the yard. They hadn't noticed his 
glossy sides, and large bright eyes and flowing 
mane; but when uncle Jo put both the children on 
his back at once, and led him around, and told 
them that was their present, and showed them how 

entle and kind the beautiful creature was, they 
aughed through their tears, and declared it 
the nicest and grandest thing they had ever even 
dreamed about. 


This was a great many years ago. Prince was 


young and strong ‘and fleet then,—a ‘‘ true son of 
the prairie.” He is old now, but noble still. I 
intended to tell you some of his pranks and capers ; 
but it will make this chapter too long. If you 
will look sharp, you may in a future number read 
something more about ‘* Old Prince.” 

—Mrs. C. M. Fairchild. 


Ohio and the Boot-black. 

We are glad to learn that the Humane Educator, 
Ohio Humane Society’s Cincinnati organ, now has 
subscribers in 61 of the 88 counties of that State. 
Also, that through the influence of a former Boston 
school boy, who drew one of our own Society's 
prizes for a composition on ‘‘Kindness to Animals,” 


and is now a clergyman in the city of Newark,. 


Ohio, all the clergy of that city preached, Sep- 
tember 20th, on our humane work. 

As illustrating the value of the Bands of 
Mercy, with nearly 40,000 members, in Cincinnati, 
Secretary Todhunter says, that in the hydrophobia 
seare of 1878, about 2,800 dogs were brought in 
within ten days to be destroyed, while in the simi- 
lar scare of 1885, only 789 were brought in during 
eight weeks. 

representative of the Society, in citizen's 
clothes, talked with boys of all grades — and gives 
the following as a sample of their general ex- 
pression in regard to earning twenty-five cents by 
taking a dog to the pound. The answer ofa grimy 
boot-black will serve as a good sample of all: 
“T wouldn't sell no dog fur a quarter. Dogs likes 
to live jist as good as we do. No feller can’t take 
no dogs around here. Wewon'tlet him.” ‘‘But,” 
it was suggested, ‘‘ it’s an easy way to get a quar- 
ter, and that is a good deal of money.” ‘* Don’t 
care. I'd gohungry ‘fore I'd sell a-dog to be killed. 
Them fellers what's adoin’ this ought to be shut up 
in that there pound theirselves and see how they’d 
like it. Everybody ought to be kind to animals, 
cos they’s kind to us and works for us. Shine?” 

President Frazer called a State Convention of 


| humane societies and workers, in Columbus, Ohio, 


Oct.20th and 21st. 


The light of friendship is like the light of phos- 
phorous,— seen plainest when all around is dark. 


thing about her that I ought to tell 
you of. She has no upper teeth.” 

‘¢ Of course that changes the trade,” 
said O'Neill; ‘‘ you wouldn’t expect 
me to take a cow with such a deficit as that. But 
you bring me a good milker with sound upper 
teeth and I'll buy her.” When the stery got out there 
was great excitement in the cabbage end of his 
district, and the farmers turned out against him en- 
masse. O'Neill learned to his horror that cows do 
not have any upper teeth. He tried to explain, but 
it was no use. The grangers swore they would 
not have a congressman who was ‘‘ blamed fool 
enough to believe that cows had upper teeth.” 
As a result O’Neill was almost overthrown. He 
was only re-elected by the skin of his upper 
teeth. Since the election he has bought a whole 
library on the anatomy of domestic animals, and 
is determined that no granger shall catch him 
napping next time. 

Country Agents. 

In making his quarterly return, one of our coun- 
try agents says: 

‘« The value of your regularly appointed agents 
to prevent cruelty to our speechless companions 
will never be known in this world,” a fact with 
which we become daily more deeply impressed. 

To remonstrate against the abuse of an animal 
in our streets or suburbs, even a few years since, 
was only to incur insult or personal violence from 
the brutal driver, whereas today one has only to 
raise a finger to accomplish the relief of an ani- 
mal. 


The Rhode Island Society’s last annual report 
shows 62 prosecutions during the year; new law 
applied for; something over 1200 members, 82 
agents; expenses, $2,117.48; receipts, about 
$2,300. <‘* The formation of Bands of Mercy in 
the Schools has invariably led to a reformation of 
manners among the scholars.” 


A Prisoner of War. 


Pat came into camp with a goose under his arm. 

‘«Didn’t you know it was against orders to for- 
age on the enemy? Explain yourself,” said the 
sergeant. 

“Yes,” said Pat, ‘‘ but the goose hissed the 
American flag, and I took him a prisoner of war.” 


42> 


‘* What does God send the snow for?” asked one 
little girl of another. , 

‘Why, the snow-flakes are the umbrellas He 
covers His flowers with,” was the answer. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Pussy’s Complaint. 

I’m just as unhappy, unhappy, 
As ever a kitten can be; 

If you'll let me, I'll tell you about it, 
Then perhaps you will pity me. 

For it’s a great mistake in your thinking 
That kits have no feeling at all, 

Nor a thought beyond having a frolic, 
Or the chasing after a ball. 


Now, how could J know (please tell me 
If you could help me to see) 
That the cold roast fowl in the pantry 
Was not put there for me ? 
They left the door temptingly open, 
So I helped myself to that, : 
But they drove me out with the broomstick, 
And called me “ that mean, thieving cat !” 


Then those pans of milk in the dairy, 
With cream like the yellowest gold, 
I thought I should like to taste it, 
For it’s very delicious, I’m told; 
So I climbed to one of the nicest, 
And was just getting ready to taste, 
When they found me—and such a commotion, 
I ran to the barn in hot haste. 


Don’t they think cats ever get hungry 
Between meals, I’d like to know ? 
And that rats and mice cannot always be found ? 
I have sat for an hour or so 
Beside some nice looking rat-hole, 
And not even a mouse came to view ; 
And I found, after waiting and waiting. 
They had moved off to lodgings anew. 


I heard the folks talking this morning 
About kit, and a bag, and the pond. 
I didn’t quite understand it, 
For of water I’m not very fond. 
I don’t dare to go near the kitchen, 
For fear that they meant harm by that; 
Oh dear! all in all I’ve concluded, 
It’s a very hard world—for a cat. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


or 


Miss Francis Power Cobbe 


Tells us a story of a French convict who 
was reformed by a rat—a man who was long 
the terror of prison authorities. Time after 
time he had broken out and made savage assaults 
on his jailers. Stripes and chains had been mul- 
tiplied year after year, and he was habitually 
confined in an underground cell, whence he 
was only taken to work with his fellow con- 
victs in the prison yard; but his ferocity long 
remained untamed. At last it was observed that 
he grew rather more calm and docile, without 
apparent cause for the change, till one day, when 
he was working with his comrades, a large rat 
suddenly leaped from the breast of his coat and 
ran across the yard. Naturally the cry was raised 
to kill the rat, and the men were prepared to throw 
stones at it, when the convict, hitherto so fero- 
cious, with a sudden outburst of feeling, implored 
them to desist and allow him to recover his favor- 
ite. The prison officials for once were guided b 
happy compassion, and suffered him to call bac 
his rat, which came to his voice and nestled back 
in his dress. The convict’s gratitude was as 
strong as his rebellious disposition had hitherto 
proved, and from that day he proved submissive 
and orderly. After some years he became the 
trusted assistant of the jailers, and finally was 
killed in defending them against a mutiny of the 
other convicts. The love of that humble ‘creature 
finding a place in his rough heart had changed his 
whole character. Who shall limit the miracles to 
be wrought by affection when the love of a rat 
could transform a man ? 


Deer at any price—Venison. 


The value of a horse in its-old age depends 
upon the treatment it receives while young. 


A Cat Incendiary. 


It often happens that the rat is accused of being 
an incendiary, and many are the destructive fires 
laid at his door, or rather hole, says the Macon, 
Ga., Telegraph. It is said that he gathers stray 
matches from the floor and carries them in his 
mouth to his hole, and there, by experiments or 
carelessness, he fires them off to set the building 
ablaze. But probably the first case on record o 
his old and arch enemy, the cat, being accused of 
incendiarism was that which occurred last Monday 
afternoon on O. D. Edwards’s place, five miles 
from Macon, on what is known as the river road. 
It seems that the small boy, as in most cases where 
mischief is concerned, is an accessory before the 
fact. Three or four little negro boys took hold of 
acat on the premises, and wrapped a piece of 
small wire around Tabby’s tail. To the end of 
the wire they attached a piece of cotton saturated 
with kerosene oi!. This they set on fire, and then 
they took a seat on the fence to watch and see 
which way the cat would jump. Tabby sat on her 
haunches for a minute or so, probably to study out 
what the boys had done that seemed to them so 
funny. Then suddenly she smelt a rat, or, most 
likely, the burning cotton, and dashed off ata rate 
that would have shamed a rabbit. 

On one side of the dwelling house was a crib 
filled with hay and fodder. Into this crib the cat 
shot, but she did not remain long. Her flaming 
tail had ignited the fodder and hay, and the room 
became oppressively warm. Mr. Edwards saw 
Tabby as she emerged from the crib, and, think- 
ing it strange that her tail should bear such a close 
resemblance to the tail of a comet, watched her 
with his back to the crib that was fast being eaten 
up by the flames. He saw her rush into the crib 
on the other side of the dwelling, and then saw 
her dart out again and head in the direction of the 
river. She had set fire to that crib also, and be- 
fore Mr. Edwards or his hands could get any 
water, $1100 worth of cribs, hay, fodder, cotton 
seed, oats, etc., was completely destroyed. 

—New Orleans Picayune. 


we 


The Doves of Venice. 


If any of our little readers should ever go to 
Venice, Italy, they must not fail to visit the great 
square of San Marco, so called after a magnificent 
cathedral built there many centuries ago. But, 
although they will like to see the cathedral, it is 
not that Iam going to speak of now. Out little 
friends must be sure to be on the square a few 
minutes before twelve at mid-day. They will then 
see clouds of beautiful doves flying from all quar- 
ters of the city, and lighting on the eaves of the 
houses, on the dames of the old church, and in- 
deed on every spot where a resting-place can be 
found. They seem to be waiting for something, 
and so they are, for long habit and instinct teach 
them to be there at that time. As the great clock 
tolls the hour, a window opens and a hand is 
stretched out, scattering grain on the pavement 
beneath. In a second almost, down sweep all the 
doves, each one trying to get more than his share. 
The air seems darkened with them, and there is 
such a fluttering and haste as never was. But 
they need not be in such a hurry, for the grain is 
thrown out again and again, till all are satisfied. 

These doves are great favorites with the Vene- 
tians, and they never allow them to be killed. 
Some years ago, a rich lady of the city died, and 
left a piece of ground to be cultivated for the 
birds. So they have their own farm, which can- 
not be taken from them. 
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A country-seat that always rents—The barbed- 
wire fence. 
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Things one would wish to have expressed differ- 
ently.—Musical Maiden: *‘ I hope I am not boring 
you, playing so much?” Enamored Youth: ‘Oh, 
no! go on! I—I’d so much sooner hear 
you play than talk!” 

—Punch. 


How Wild Fowt Fly. 


‘«T’ve held my watch on about every wild duck 
there is,” said R. W. Winans, an old time wild 
fowl hunter, ‘‘ and I can tell just about to the 
sixty-third part of a dot how much space any one 
of ’em can get over in an hour. There's no rail- 
road train on the continent that can hold a candle 
to one side of the slowest duck that flies. 

‘« The canvasback can distance the whole duck 
family, if it lays itself out to do it. When the 
canvasback is out taking things easy, enjoying a 
little run around the block, as it were, it jogs 
through the air at the rate of eighty miles an 
hour. If it has business somewhere and has to get 
there, it puts two miles behind it every minute it 
keeps it wings flapping, and does it as easy as you 
or I would step into Fritz’s and call for beer. If 

ou don’t believe it just fire square at the leader 
in a string of canvasbacks that are out on a busi- 
ness cruise sometime when you get a chance, 
Duck shot travels pretty quick, but if your charge 
brings down any one of these ducks at all I'll blow 
you off to a pair of the best there is in the market, 
with trimmings and all, if it is’nt the fifth or sixth 
one back from the leader that drops. If you have 
the faintest idea that you will bring the leader 
down you must aim at space not less than ten feet 
ahead of him. When he drops you will find him 
a quarter of a mile or so on. 

*¢The mallard duck is a slow coach. It’s all he 
wants to do to go a mile a minute, but he can do 
it when it is necessary. His ordinary, everyday 
style of getting along over the country gets him 
from place to place at about a forty-five mile an 
hour rate. The black duck is about an even match 
for the mallard, and the pintail widgeon and wood 
duck can’t do much better. The redhead can sail 
along with ease and cover his ninety miles an hour 
as long as he feels inclined to. The blue winged 
teal and his handsome cousin, the green winged 
teal, could fly side by side for 100 miles and make 
the distance neck and neck, for one can fly just as 
fast as the other, and to go 100 miles an hour is no 
hard task for either of them. The gadwale—you 
don’t know what a gadwale is I'll bet! I thought 
not. Well, it’s a duck that does'nt get East very 
often, but is very well known in the West. _ It is 
something like a mallard, only harder to shoot, 
because itis not so unsuspecting as the mallard. 
The gadwale is something of a daisy, too, on the 
fly, and will win money for you every time, if you 
bet it can make its ninety miles an hour. 

‘*Maybe you would’nt think that a goose could 
almost double discount the fastest fast express train 
that runs on our railroads, but it can every time. 
I mean a wild goose. It has a big, heavy body to 
carry, but it manages to glide from one feeding 
ground to another with a suddenness that is acau- 
tion to wing shots. To see a flock of honkers 
moving along, so high up that they seem to be 
scraping their backs against the sky, you’d never 
believe they were traveling between eighty and a 
hundred miles an hour, but they are. The wild 
goose never has any time to fool away, and his 
gait is always abusinessone. The broadbill duck 
is the only wild fowl that can push the canvas- 
back on the wing. Let a broadbill and a canvas- 
back each do his best for an hour and the broad- 
bill will only come out about ten miles behind. 
A hundred and ten miles an hour can be done b 
the broadbill, and he, consequently, makes a mar 
for a shot-gun that a greenhorn would’nt hit in 
twenty seven years.” 

—San Francisco Examiner. 


— 


‘What are pauses?” asked the teacher of a 
primary class. ‘* Things that grow on cats!” 
piped the small boy at the foot. 


~ 
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“God makes the beasts, and loves them dearly well— 
Better than any parent loves his child. 
Hence are they sacred. Sprung from God as we, 
They are our brethren in a lower kind; 
And in their face I see the human look.” 

— Geo. Macdonald. 
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A Bird at School. 


We were all at school this pleasant 
morning. It was so warm and pleas- 
ant that all the windows were open, 
and the maple-trees, near by, were 
full of leaves. 

The children were saying their 
morning prayer, ‘* Our Father, who 
art in Heaven,” with their heads 
down upon their desks, and their 
eyes closed. When they had said, | 
“Amen,” the teacher touched a little 
bell, and all the heads were raised. 

Then what do you think the chil- 
dren saw ? Why, a beautiful little bird, 
slowly flying about the room. He 
settled down, as if he was tired, on a 
long seat at the back part of the room. 
The children kept saying, ‘‘Oh! oh!” 
very softly, and seemed ready to 
spring out of their seats. 

Then the teacher walked slowly to 
the back part of the room, and took 
up the little bird on her handkerchief. 
He did not try to get away, but sat 
still, slowly winking his bright black 


eyes. 

The teacher let all the children look 
athim. He had black and slate. col- 
ored feathers, all dotted with white, '———— 
and a long slender black bill, like a humming- 
bird. 

When they had all seen him, the teacher put 
him down with great care on the window-sill. He 
sat there very still, about ten minutes; and then, 
being rested, spread his wings and flew away. 
The children were so pleased with their little visi- 
tor, that they wanted this story put in print. 

—H. W. 


tor 


A Dog That Understands. 


There is a Newfoundland dog of the historian’s 
acquaintance, Lion by name, who gives daily 
proot of his comprehension of what is said to him. 
A lady called on his mistress the other day. 
During her call Lion came in rather slyly, lay down 
on the parlor carpet and went to sleep. The con- 
versation went on, and the visitor said finally :— 

‘*What a handsome Newfoundland you have!” 

Lion opened one eye. ‘‘ Yes,” said his mis- 
trest, ‘‘ he is a very good dog, and takes excellent 
care of the children.” 

Lion opened the other eye and waved his tail 
complacently to and fro along the carpet. 

“When the baby goes out he always goes with 
her, and I feel perfectly sure then that no harm 
¢an come to her,” his mistress went on. 

Lion's tail thumped up and down violently on 
the carpet. 

‘* And he is so gentle to them all, and such a 
playmate and companion to them that we would 
not take a thousand dollars for him.” 

Lion’s tail now went up and down, to and 
fro and round and round with great and undis- 
guised glee. 

‘* But,” said his mistress, ‘* Lion has one serious 
fault.” 

Total subsidence of Lion’s tail, together with the 
appearance of an expression of great concern on 
his face. 

“He will come in here with his dirty feet and 
lie down on the carpet, when I have told him time 
and again that he mustn't do it.” 

Here Lion arose with an air of the utmost de- 
jection and humiliation, and slunk out of the room, 
with his lately exuberant tail totally crestfallen 

— Boston Record. 


Small Boy — ‘‘Pa, when they install a minister, 
do they put him in a stall and feed him?” «No, 
my son, they harness him to the church, and ex- 
pect him to draw it alone.” 


BIRD AT SCHOOL. 


High in a Tree Fork. 
High in the tree fork 

The brown nest is seated ; 
Four little blue eggs 

‘The mother keeps heated. 


Safe, as in cradle bed, 
Every small babe is, 
Safe in each egg are the 
Bird’s little babies. 


Soon the frail eggs they shal! 
Burst, and up-springing 
Make all the summer woods 

Merry with singing. 


Younger than we are 
O children, and frailer, 
Soon, in blue air, they’ll be 
Singer and sailor. 


We, so much older 
And taller and stronger, 
We shall look down on 
The birdies no longer. 


They shall be flying 
With musical speeches, 

High over head in the 
Tops of the beeches. 


We have before us a ‘*‘ Town and Country ” al- 
manae, printed in Boston in 1790, and in it this 
story : — 


‘*A butcher bought a calf, and a shoemaker 
made a wager with the landlord of the tavern that 
he would get the calf before the butcher got 
home. So he went ahead and dropped one shoe 
in the road over which the butcher was to pass, 
just before it entered a piece of woods: then, 
going on some distance, he dropped the other. 
The butcher did not pick up the first, but, when 
he found the other, went back for the first, leaving 
the calf, which the shoemaker took and.returned 
to the landlord. Some time after, the butcher 
came back to the tavern to say that he had lost his 
calf, and must have another, as he had promised 
the meat. The landlord took him to the stable, 
and sold him the same calf. The shoemaker then 
made a wager he would get it again before the 
butcher got home, and, going to the woods, imi- 
tated the cry of acalf. The butcher immediately 
rushed into the woods, and the shoemaker again 
took the calf back to the landlord. The butcher 
went back again, and charged his losses to witch- 
craft, when all was explained and the wagers 
paid.” 


The mine mule is the least enviable of all useful 
beasts. He never goes out of the mine after he 
comes in, except perhaps in his old age to be shot, 
and is a patient, hard-working, deeply abused 
animal. 


My Two Horses. 


Some years since, I owned a horse, with which 
I undertook to drive to a neighboring town over 
the hills in winter. A spot of hidden ice sudden- 
ly tripped her, and for a time it was impossible 
for her to get up. But by efforts that entirely ex- 
hausted me, I finally got her on foot again. She 
never forgot it. My approach to the stable 
was invariably welcomed by cordial neighs, and 
that not sufficing, she would put her head affec- 
tionately on my shoulder, or under my arm. 

On another occasion my pet Morgan called me, 
while I was engaged fifty rods from the barn, 
with loud and persistent calls that I instantly un- 
derstood meant trouble. Going hastily to the 
stables, I found the cows had broken down a door, 
and were capable of doing mischief. As soon as 
I approached, the horse gave a satisfied whinny, 
followed by a long sigh of relief, and went to eat- 
ing very quietly. 


—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


While spite of our wisdom 
And sensible talking, 

We, on our feet, must go 
Plodding and walking. 


we 


Brown Bessie. 
With Bessie through the fields of corn 
How sweet to ride on summer morn, 
And see her glossy, flowing mane 
Fall lightly ’mong the golden grain. 


The birds around our pathway fly, 

And send their carols to the sky, 

Sweet comrades are they—wild and fair, 
So happy ’mid the fields of air. 


No arm of mine, with shot or bow, 
Shall lay these guileless creatures low ; 
No murdered fledgeling, or torn nest, 
By me shall wreck their happy rest. 


No cruel rein shall Bessie feel, 

Nor spur upon her master’s heel ; 

No heavy load her limbs shall strain, 
Nor angry beatings give her pain. 


Her willing labor shall be paid 

With generous food and sheltered bed, 
And when with age her steps are tame, 
She shall be cherished just the same. 


A Snake and Mother Rabbit. 


The following instance of the strength of the 
maternal instinct in animals has been furnished 
by Mr. John Philip, of Ascot Heath : — 

‘«¢A Chinaman in Mr. Philip’s employ, while 
hoeing potatoes, heard a peculiar noise issuing 
from a rabbit’s nest with young ones. On _ look- 
ing up, he saw a rabbit and snake engaged in 
deadly combat. The snake frequently raised it- 
self and struck at the rabbit. The brave little 
animal fought the snake with its forepaws. The 
Chinaman was quite excited when narrating the 
occurrence. Mr. Philip at once went to the spot, 
and there lay both rabbit and snake dead,—the 
first from the effects of the poison fangs, and the 
latter from the severe scratches and wounds in- 
flicted by the claws of the rabbit. The reptile 
had gorged itself by making a meal of two of the 
young rabbits out of the four which the nest con- 
tained. It was evident that the mother returned 
to her young as the snake was finishing his meal, 
and had bravely died in defence of her off- 
spring.” 


—Melbourne paper, June 13, °835. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Officers of the Socicty. 
President. 
Grorce T. ANGELL, Boston. 
Vice-Presidents. 
— Excellency the Governor and one hundred others through the 
Directors. 


George T. Angel, 
Mrs. Wm. Appleton, 
George Noyes, 

Dr. D. D. Slade, 
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Henry S. Russell, 
Mrs. J. C. Johnson, 
Wilham H. Baldwin, 
G. J. F. Bryant, 
Henry P. Kidder, 
Samuel E. Sawyer, 
Miss Florence Lyman, 
Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, Mrs. Henry K. Horton, 
J. Murray Forbes, J. Frank Wadleigh. 


Secretary,—Joseph L. Stevens. 


Daniel Needham, 
Henry B. Hill, 

J. Boyle O'Reilly, 
Nathan Appleton, 
Mrs. R. T. Paine, Jr., 
Miss Alice Russell, 
Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Percival L. Everett, 
Augustus Hemenway, 
Benjamin P. Ware, 
David Nevins, 
Charles F. Donnelly, 


Treasurer,—Charles Fairchild. 
Finance Committe,—J. Murray Forbes, George Noyes, Mrs. 
William Appleton, Daniel Needham. 


Committee on Legislation, Transportation and Slaughtering, 
—Naihan Appleton, Mrs. William Appleton, J. Murray Forbes, 
Augustus Hemenway, Henry B. Hill, Miss Florence Lyman, Dr. 
D. D. Slade. 


On Officers and Prosecutions,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Mrs. J. C. 
Johnson, Henry B. Hill, George Noyes,Benjamin P. Ware. 

On Humane Education, Publications and Prizes,—George 
Noyes, Mrs. William Appleton, Nathan Appleton, Thomas W. 
Bicknell, Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, & Boyle O’Reilly. 


Trustees of Permanent Fund,—Samuel E. Sawyer, Samuel C. 
Cobb, George T. Angell. 


Auditors,—Samuel E. Sawyer, William H. Baldwin. 
Counselor,—William Minot, Jr. 


Prosecuting Agents at Boston Offices,—Charles A. Currier, 
Joseph Baker, Thomas Langlan. 


Clerk at Society's Office,—Francis S. Dyer. 


The Society has about 500 agents throughout the State who 
report quarterly. 


Fly Paper. 
{ For Our Dumb Animals. | 


A twelve-inch square of fly-paper had been lying 
several days on the broad window-sill of the farm- 
house where I was temporarily staying, but, accus- 
tomed as I had been at home to the use of wire-screen 
sashes and doors for keeping out all intrusive insects, 
I did not at first give any attention to the unhappy 
things caught in the adhesive paste on the paper’s 
upper surface. Having taken a seat by the afore- 
said window, however, my eyes resting on the 
paper, black-dotted with its many prisoners, I 
observed one here, another there, move a wing or 
lift a head, or struggle to release a limb, all too 
firmly fastened, until my sympathies became thor- 
oughly awakened to the hopeless case of the winged 
uniortunates. There was no doubt that I was 
contemplating a scene of physical suffering. Here 
were dozens of little creatures, that, upon a casual 
glance, I had supposed to be dead, but which I 
now saw, were, many hours after they were first 
entrapped, exhibiting signs of animation, and 
withal, of suffering. Releasing several of those 
latest captured, and tossing out of the window the 
trap and its victims, I resolved that, however 

reat the pest of flies might at any time become 
in my future experience, | would always make use 
of, and recommend, some more human device for 
their riddance than this cunning though cruel one 
of adhesive fly paper. 

—dosiah W. Leeds, Philadelphia. 


Maud 8. 


A friend who was at Saratoga last season when 
Mr. Vanderbilt was there with his famous horse, 
Maud S., which he then owned, informs us that 
the mare held receptions at certain hours, during 
which thousands of people of both sexes and all 
ages paid their respects to her. Each one would 
give Maud S. a couple of pats on the nozzle, and 
would then retire; while right by the mare stood 
Vanderbilt, worth two hundred millions of dollars, 
passed by apparently unworthy of the least no- 
tice. 


— Germantown (Penn.) Telegraph. 
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‘‘Doctor, what is the best material for a bathing 
suit?” ‘A bear skin.” 


Paris Rats. 

Paris is cleared of rats by her municipal council 
offering a premium for their skins. Two years 
ago the premium was $3 per 1000, but it has 
recently been raised to $10 per 1000, in order to 
get the city cleared of the pests. The rats are of the 
Norway kind, and breed four times a year. The 
skins, when collected, are sold to glove-makers, 
and 20,000 skins are said to have been made into 
‘** genuine kid” gloves last year. 


Larnest Men. 


Are so few in the world that their very earn- 
estness becomes at once the badge of their no- 
bility; and as men in a crowd instinctively 
make room for one who seems eager to force his 
way through, so mankind everywhere open their 
ranks to one who rushes zealously toward some 
object lying beyond them. 
—Dwiyht. 


Cases Reported at Office in September. 


Forbeating, 14; overworking and overloading, 12; overdriving, 2; 
driving when lame or galled, 33; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 
6; torturing, 4; driving when diseased, 5; cruelly transporting, 1; 
general cruelty, 30. ‘. 

Total, 107. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 30; 
warnings issued, 34; not found, 6; not substantiated, 20; anony- 
mous, 10; prosecuted, 7; convicted, 7. 

Animals taken from work, 24; horses and other animals killed, 72. 

By Country AGents, THIRD QUARTER, 1885. 

For beating, 45; overloading, 72; overdriving, 77; driving when 
lame or galled, 175 ; driving when diseased, 37; non-feeding and non- 
sheltering, 50; torturing, 13; abondoning, 15; general cruelty, 270. 

Total, 754. 

Disposed of as follows: remedied without prosecution, 698; 
not substantiated, 38; prosecuted, 18; convicted, 16. 

Animals taken from work, 114; killed, 67. 
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Receipts by the Society in September. 
Fines. 
From Justice's Court,—Wellesley, $20. 
Police Court,—Holyoke ,$2s5. 
District Court,—Waltham, $1. 
Municipal Court,—Boston, [2 cases,} $20. 
Superior Court,—Berkshire Co., $15. 
Witness fees, $4.80. 


From MemBERS AND Donors. 

Mrs. C. S. Barnard, $10; A. T. Lilley, $10; Col. Otis, $10; 
Mrs. Turner, .75. 

Five Eacu. 

J. H. Newton, Miss E. Nash, Henry Wood’s Son & Co., Cutler 
Brothers, W. K. Lewis & Brothers, Briggs & Shattuck, Ralph 
Warner, S. W. Richardson, George H. Jones, M. D., J. E. Mayna- 
dier, Cutler, Dinsmore & Co., George M. Preston, O. H. Green- 
leaf, D. P. Crocker, W. H. Wilkinson, Dr. L. M. Tuttle, J. S 
Webber, Anderson Allyn, W. B. Whiting & Co., C. A. Corser, 
Conn. River Lumber Co., A. G. Hill, A. L. Williston, Dickinson & 
Pomeroy. 

TuHree Eacu. 
J. N. Leonard, George W. Hubbard, Kimball & Cary. 


Two Dottars Eacu. 

C. S. Storrow, R. B. Currier, Saint Marie & Beauchmin, Jno. 
Tilley, N. H Chase, L. J. Warner, A. McCullum, W. L. Smith, 
& Co., J. R. Trumbull. 

One Eacu. 

L. M. A., C. D. Foster, Rev. W. H. Luth, 

Total, $180.75. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 


Humane Society, Mo., $3.65; Mrs. C. P. Curtis, $1.50; A. C. 
Risbing, .75; Helen M. Porter, .25. 


One Eacu. 
M. H. Sheldon, L. O. Erving, Mrs A. G. Cochrane, Oliver 
Plimpton, 
Firty Cents Eacn. 
Sam. McCulloch, M. W. Hayward, E. R. Brower, A: W. Abbot, 
A. L. Clapp, E. M. Kingsbury, Winnie M. Gardner. 
Total, $13.65. 
Sums, 


Interest, $405; publications sold, $9.10. Total receipts in Sep- 
tember, $694.30. 


A Pocket Pistol. 
A showy chain dangling over the vest of q¥ 
ey dressed theatrical agent, on the platform 
of a horse car in New York, attracted the atten. 
tion of a nimble-fingered gentleman. But when 
the fingers reached the pocket where a watch wag 
supposed to be, they were withdrawn with inpree- 
edented celerity, and their owner uttered a howl, 
For instead of the coveted ticker there lay in the 
pocket a squirrel, who protested in his own way 
against any interruption of his nap. 
—New York Paper, 
Publications Received From Kindred Societies. 
Animal World. London, England. 
Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Humane Educator. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Humane Journal. Chicago, II]. 
Humane Record. St. Louis, Mo. 
Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 
Zoophilist. London, England. 
Zoophilist. Naples, Itlay. 
Animal’s Friend. Vienna, Austria. 
Bulletin of the Royal Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals. Brussels, Germany. 
German P. A. Journal, “Ibis.” Berlin, Prussia. 


‘ a Protection of Animals Journal. Zurich, Switzer- 
and. 


Statutes of the Society for the Protection of Animals 
Lauban Circle, Prussian Silesia. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 
bound together, or $2.00 per 100 

“Care of Horses,” 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 “ 

“Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 “ 

‘Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, .40 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, OD 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

Angell, 
“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 1.00 “* 
Humane Picture Card, “Waiting for 

Master,” 75 
“Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 
“‘ Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 45 
“ Service of Mercy,” selections from Script- 

ure, etc. 65 
‘Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 

mins, 12.50 


‘Band of Mercy Melodies,” book form, 2c. each. 
Band of Mercy Register, 6 cents. 
us “Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below ten, 
$s cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twenty- 

ve and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 30 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, 
n advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


4a Articles tor the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to the 
Editor, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Rates oF MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - = - $10000] Associate Annual, - - $500 
Associate Life, - - - 5000/Children’s, - - - - 10 
Active Annual, - - - tooo| Branch,- - - - - -100 


_All members receive Our Dump ANIMALS free, and all publica~ 
tions of the Society. 


OFFICE OF THE SocIETY: 


OVER 96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Entrance around the corner, 1 Bosworth Street. 


Coburn Bros. Printers, 114 Washington St., Boston. 
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